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ould better color and better flavor 


help you move your pack? 


Canco offers you new food-processing techniques 
... would you like to hear about the Blair 
Process .. . the Agitating Vacuum Process? 


Naturally, it includes the most up-to-date “know- 
how” in filling and closing... in containers... in 
labeling . . . and in consumer recipes. 


These techniques assure in commercial produc- 
tion a flavor and color which closely approximate 
the flavor and color of carefully prepared and 
cooked fresh vegetables. 


Many-sided Service 


Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic educa- 
tion, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
Now, of course, there’s more to Canco service __ fession. 
than improving the quality of a pack through new 


But even more important—Canco maintains a 
processing techniques. 


large group of trouble shooters on instant call 


For Canco service begins with expert advice on 
soil, seed, planting, fertilizing, and harvesting the 
crop, and continues with top-notch engineering 


during the season. 


If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 
gencies, these experts straighten things out with 


and equipment service in your plant. a minimum of down-time for you. 


cA 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY [ce] 


Convention Holl Atlontic City 
Jonuory 23-31, 1950 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


New York «© Chicago « San Francisco 
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* HAPPY SERVINGS the 
SAVES 
Booth No. E9 time! | 
VEGETABLE BEEF 


4 BURT 
Exclusive 
4 dual label 
Two delicious meat dishes from feed main- 
Brimful of hearty beef—and 
economically priced, too! PANE: inuous 
operation 


BURT 
AUS Non-Stop 
Labeler 


for simple, 
uninterrupted 


labeling 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


and Whole Kernel Corns: the 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION machines | 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, that : 


TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 


MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, Money! 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT fo costcutting 
THE UNITED COMPANY. BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 401 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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IT PAYS TO 


Jo Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. 


That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


We would like to see if, because of our size and flexibility, we 
could assure you of a more dependable supply 


Se 
\ 


Or give you faster service 


PRODUCING 

% f°: 9F save you money by suggesting a change in your TO Seu 

Va processing operations 
... or help you with a knotty technical FOOD concr ess 

4 P roblem. Convention Hall Atlontic City & 
% January 23-31, 1950 

Why not “Check with Continental” today? 

100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


before, Fall State and Regional Association Meet- 

ings have followed a highly consistent theme— 
merchandising and selling canned foods. At least one 
speaker at each of these meetings has urged Canners 
not only to sell their products, but to sell business, and 
particularly the Canning business to the American 
public. What with the steady stream of anti-business 
propaganda coming from Washington and the philoso- 
phy of anti-bossism fostered within our labor unions 
(despite the recent ouster of the United Electrical 
workers from CIO), there can be little doubt that busi- 
ness has a sales job to do. With the frozen foods in- 
dustry hitting the comeback trail at full throttle; with 
constantly improving methods of handling, shipping 
and packaging fresh foods and with the 1001 new pack- 
aged items pushing canned foods off the retailer’s 
shelves, there again can be no question but that a sales 


Fa WANTED—Perhaps more than ever 


_ job for the canning industry is needed, and quick. 


Even the casual observer knows that the merits of 
canned foods are being publicly extolled to a greater 
extent today than ever before. The owners of the 
nationally advertised brands of canned foods are doing 


a promotional job, not only for themselves but for the 


entire industry, that can never be repaid. Commodity 
groups formed by the Pea, Corn, Cherry, Peach, Citrus 
and other canners are backing their respective prod- 
ucts with sales and merchandising efforts. No one 
could possibly measure the dollar and cents value of the 
promotional program of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. The National Canners Association, through its 
Home Economics Division and the office of the Secre- 
tary, have done much to promote the use and to tell 
the story of canned foods; the Pennsylvania Sales De- 
velopment Program is the talk of the industry and the 
envy of many another State or Regional Group; the 
Tri-State Canners of Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey are promoting their wares and favorable trad- 
Ing area. 

All of these efforts are to be commended. They can- 
not help but effect a greater acceptance and better 
movement of canned foods. Surely this column would 
hardly recommend the discontinuance of a single one 
of these programs of promotion. We do submit how- 
ever that, measured in terms of the opposition and the 


| lateness of the hour—“It’s later than you think”— 


these ciforts are urgently in need of strong reinforce- 
ment from the general staff. 


Each and everyone of us with a connection in the 
tanning industry habitually brag about the accom- 
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plishments of the canned foods packer—how he seals 
natures tender goodness in the can within minutes 
after the produce is picked from vine, plant, bush or 
tree, making it available to the consumer the year 
round, and thus providing the most varied, tasty and 
healthful diet man has ever known—how he provides 
a certain and sure market for the farmer—how he has 
increased the return to the farmer and labor and yet 
keeps the price to the consumer at minimum level. Yes, 
we all tell this story privately and some publicly. But 
that isn’t enough. The time has come when it must be 
told again and again and again to each of America’s 
150 million souls. 

Yes, we are working up to suggesting a consumer 
advertising campaign, the tried and proven way—The 
American Way. Permit us to lift a passage from an 
article appearing in last week’s issue of this publica- 
tion by Jack Sacks, National Advertising Manager of 
the Washington Post. We quote——— 


“Advertising Per Se has literally tied America 
together. If I may quote the words of Walter 
Fuller, President of Curtis Publishing Co. ‘Thru 
Advertising the women of New York, Hollywood, 
Hanover, Westminster and points East or West— 
North or South—know and wear the same styles 
in clothes. They otherwise share equally their re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. It is no accident that 
leadership parallels our advance in advertising.’ 
This is easy to understand if you will remember 
that no nation in the world has a mass communica- 
tion system that compares with ours. Hence no 
other nation in the world can compare with U. S. 
in terms of Advertising Opportunity.” 


Properly done then, there is no reason why business 
can’t win back the cloak of respectability ; why canned 
foods cannot regain their prominence on the grocer’s 
shelf. 


Two years ago, and if we are not mistaken, three 
years ago also, the N.C.A. board of directors turned 
thumbs down on what the writer thought was a ridicu- 
lously small appropriation for advertising. Now that 
the housing situation is pretty well under control, let’s 
hope than January’s board will give favorable con- 
sideration to the problem of “building” good will for 
business and the canning industry; bearing in mind 
that a boy cannot do the job and making provision for 
the acceptance of contributions from non members and 
allied interests. 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


VOLUME 72, NUMBER 20 
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Sales Development Pennsylvania 


In February of 1948, a Committee was 
appeinted to study this sukject of doing 
something; and on September 24th of 
1948, their report was formalized and 
presented to a called meeting of the mem- 
bership of the Pennsylvania Canners As- 
sociation. It was agreed that the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association would 
sponsor an activity to promote the wel- 
fare of its production; and it was decided 
also that financial participation would be 
on a voluntary basis. That day, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1948, saw what we then and 
now term our “Sales Development: Pro- 
gram”. Last year, on this same occa- 
sion, we attempted to explain the full 
meaning of this program. We shall not 
do that again today, except to say that 
we are today, and we will in the future, 
continue to operate under the proposal 
adopted originally, and copies of this 
proposal are available to all. We called 
the program “Sales Development” for a 
very good reason. We didn’t just stumble 
upon this designation. “Sales Develop- 
ment” means to the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, the gradual, firm, de- 
termined effort to build, step by step, a 
firm foundation under the market for our 
total production and insure that market’s 
stability one, three, five, and ten years 
from today. Simply stated, that is an 
all-inclusive definition of Sales Develop- 
ment. However, with a year of Sales 
Development now back of us, we feel we 
can bring you a new definition of some of 
our aims, objectives, and activities. 

First, let me point out that contrary to 
the thinking of some few people, your 
Sales Development Program is not made 
up of a cozy, satisfied little group, work- 
ing for their individual or collective self- 
ishness. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Our Sales Development Pro- 
gram is having its collective effect on the 
entire canned foods production of this 
State, and it is having, however, slightly, 
its good effect on every label produced in 
Pennsylvania, with the proviso only that 
a canner’s product means a thoroughly 
honest package, truthfully represented. 

We do not have in our Program any 
panacea to cure all sales ailments; we 
are not a group who blink our eyes and 
See :uinbows twenty times a day, and 
paraphrasing a popular radio program, 
we are not “medicine men” who profess 
to dvive away the evil spirits in anyone’s 
busin ‘ss by some magical art. The opera- 
tion ©? the Program does not include any 
cater ng service to the Canner; and cer- 
tainl,, from a personal standpoint, I can- 
not b.come popular even in the eyes of 
those people for whom I work, because 
our work is done without fear or favor; 
and our activities are aimed at an objec- 
tive with a “mass result” topmost in our 
minds; thereby prohibiting v~ from serv- 


Add ~ before the Pennsylvania Canners Con- 
Yention, tlarrisburg, November 22, 1949. 
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Pennsylvania Canners Association 


ing the whims or fancies of individual 
subscribers. It is, gentlemen, and I sub- 
mit this statement to you most heartily: 
Sales Development is a layer of business 
administration whose one and only ob- 
jective is to use every legitimate facility 
at our command to secure, to hold, to en- 
hance the respect, the confidence and the 
support of every factor in the food dis- 


EDWARD J. LAUCKS 


tribution picture who can favorably in- 
fluence the purchase, sale, re-sale, and 
consumption of canned foods packed in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


STARTS AT GROWER LEVEL 


While, according to the rule-book, 
Sales Development activities concern 
themselves only with the canned food 
product after it is hermetically sealed; 
we do engage in one activity prior to that 
time and that concerns itself with work 
at agricultural level, especially manifest- 
ing itself in our attendance at farmer 
and grower meetings during the winter; 
a point of contact where the “other side” 
of the food picture can be told with good 
effect and by a somewhat neutral, and 
naturally, unselfish, individual. As all 
of us learned during the war, we were 
our own worst competitors in many cases 
in the acquisition of raw material; but 
we never followed through constructively 
in “conditioning” our growers’ frame of 
mind on our year-to-year business. 

That, too, brings up a few of our ac- 
tivities on this matter of “frame of 


mind” in distributive and consumption 


channels, Not waiting for a calamity or 
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a down-trend in our businesses to strike 
us, we started more than a year ago to 
SELL the basic soundness of Pennsyl- 
vania’s production — production taking 
place in one of the most fertile areas on 
the face of the earth; that raw produc- 
tion being preserved by a group of hon- 
est, honorable, ethical businessmen in our 
canning group; all with honest intent 
and located in the midst of the greatest 
concentration of population in this coun- 
try. We are, in Pennsylvania, a flexible 
group—we can render excellent delivery 
service, and we produce fine merchandise. 

The manifold activities of the Sales 
Development Program cannot be relayed 
to you this morning in detail. Our activi- 
ties do not lend themselves well to ab- 
breviation; so we shall choose just a few 
of these for discussion. 


Your Company and your products are 
represented in various manners to chain 
store buyers, headquarters and branches 
alike; to wholesale grocery buyers, and 
the merchandising departments of whole- 
sale grocers. They are represented at 
retail level through the medium of a 
speaking service which we provide for 
banquets, dinners, or other gatherings of 
the retail grocery trade, ranging from 
Boston through to Columbus, Ohio. 

We believe it is sufficient to say that 
one year ago our outline of activities in- 
volved eight separate and distinct func- 
tions. By July of 1949, this list of ac- 
tivities had increased to thirty-five and it 
stands today at forty-two separate and 
distinct activities in which we engage. 

We do, at all times, keep in mind the 
balance which has to be maintained in 
our operations as it relates to our mush- 
rooms, our vegetables, our fruit, and our 
dry-pack industries. We shall continue 
in as efficient a manner as possible, our 
publicity and press release service which 
has brought us, incidentally, in our first 
year’s operation, free space in a sum ap- 
proximating $20,000 more than the total 
operating costs of the Sales Development 
program. This gentlemen, does not in- 
clude the publicity you secured for your- 
selves. We shall continue our work, 
again on conditioning the American 
Housewife’s “State of Mind” in our back- 
ground work in films, attending and par- 
ticipating in programs reaching groups 
of women wherever and whenever in- 
vited. 


NO COMMON LABEL INSIGNIA 


There are several very important 
things which we will not do. We shall 
NOT oversell Pennsylvania or the qual- 
ity or the size of its production. We 
shall NOT enter into any function ap- 
proaching joint activity toward label 
designations or insignia identifying our 
joint production. We shall NEVER enter 
into, either directly or by device, in rec- 
ommending one Pennsylvania brand over 
another. We have the production of this 
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State to take to the market-place; the in- 
dividual units in the State must do their 
own order-taking. 


Gentlemen, as a hired-man, pure and 
simple, and nothing else, of a Program 
operating under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, I 
suppose I should say that 100% of my 
enthusiasm is spent in the administration 
and activation of your PLAN. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot make that statement 
to you in full truthh THERE IS A 
LARGER JOB TO BE DONE—and the 
Canning Industry of this State and the 
Canning Industry of the United States 
and from Hawaii to Puerto Rico MUST 
be aware of it before permanent harm is 
done to us. 


PENETRATION OF MARKETS FOR 
PERMANENCY 


You are all aware of the promotion 
and advertising and merchandising ac- 
tivities of the frozen food industry, the 
fresh food industry, the fresh fruit in- 
dustry, the new activities on the part of 
vegetable prepackagers, the prepackaged 
meat group. Far from criticizing any 
unit of these groups, we should honestly 
tip our hats to them. They are not 
against us as a competitor. And if we 
are as intelligent as we are supposed 
to be, we can’t be against them. These 
groups have, by free choice or because 
of necessity, done many things on a na- 
tional scale to popularize the products 
they are carrying to market. Canners in 
this United States are the greatest group 
in this country to rally ’round a cause 
when they’re in trouble. We are notori- 
ous for lip service. Right now many can- 
ners and groups of canners hate other 
groups because they are, so they think, 
taking space away from canned foods to 
make room for other products being ac- 
tively promoted. These same canners 
say that drug counters encroach on “our 
space” .. . they say that brooms and 
mops and detergents and household sup- 
plies don’t belong in supermarkets or 
grocery stores. Gentlemen, I submit to 
you this statement: IT IS OUR OWN 
FAULT. 


Canners in this country just haven’t 
kept pace. Like it or not... We’ve been 
out-run in merchandising. Today, yes, 
today and tomorrow, there are and there 
will be canners who are interested in 
“getting an order”. Period. Too few 
canners, when securing their first order, 
lay the groundwork for the second and 
third order. Too few lay a groundwork 
for permanency in their relationship with 
the grocery buyer. There is today, too 
little planned effort to PENETRATE 
markets. Penetration of markets, by 
city or area, is the sensible and the 
sound way of staying in business with 
security. Equally as important, as sell- 
ing a customer regularly, is the necessity 
of SELLING CANNED FOODS, and 
their economy in your daily work. 


SELL CANNED FOODS 
There are some of us who feel that 
Pennsylvania is due some special kind of 
credit for bringing into existence a 
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vehicle to promote the sale of its finished 
products in the market places. That can 
be debated in your own mind. However, 
I feel that it was a happy day when we 
learned officially that the Tri-State Mer- 
chandising Committee was formed for 
the promotion of its output. I wish we 
had ten State Associations paying atten- 
tion to sales right now. Not to harm each 
other because we can’t stand sectional- 
ism, and won’t have sectionalism. We 
are delighted about the Canned Pea Pro- 
motion; the Cherry Promotion which 
cemes along very shortly, and we are 
particularly happy about the Corn pro- 
motion. Every word said, every action 
taken, every penny spent in all these 
promotions SELLS CANNED FOODS. 
It creates a “state of mind” in the retail 
grocery store, exemplifying itself in a 
greater sale and consumption of the 
product packed, and popularizing CAN- 
NED FOODS of all kinds. 

We must salute the people who paid 
for the pea promotion; we must tip our 
hats to the independent corn canners; we 
must appreciate the assistance rendered 
all along the line by the can companies 
for their support of canned foods at a 
national advertising level and we must 
both thank and admire the efforts of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute for the im- 
portant part they play in selling canned 
foods—yours and yours and yours. 


We are talking about the total canned 
foods market for all canners in this 
country, when we say that we must look 
forward, and quickly, to one of three 
things; First, either we must encourage 
other state canners associations to enter 
into their own sales development activi- 
ties for the benefit of all, in a manner 
similar to our own operations or (2) 
we must more adequately support com- 
modity promotions or (3) we must unite 
nationally under a presently established 
banner or design one of our own. 

Please remember that weeds _ just 
grow; but that flowers must be carefully 
tended 


DUNCAN HINES FOODS 


Bearing the “Duncan Hines” brand 
label, a line of more than 25 top quality 
food products is being marketed through 
more than 500 outlets, principally in 
New York State. according to an an- 
nouncement by Hines-Park Foods, which 
has headquarters at Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Duncan Hines line of food prod- 
ucts were the result of an arrangement 
entered into between Roy H. Park, pub- 
lisher and advertising and public rela- 
tions consultant, and Duncan Hines, 
who, through his 15 years of work on his 
books on eating, and his more than 2 
million miles of travel, is probably the 
best known name consistently connected 
in people’s minds with high quality foods 
and good eating. 

The line was first developed and intro- 
duced by Park, with Hines’ cooperation, 
in selected cities in New York State as 
part of a nine-week test campaign begun 
in the summer of 1949, with plant to go 
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nation-wide on a food distributing and 
franchise arrangement basis. 

Results from the test were so success- 
ful and encouraging that steps have been 
taken to form a corporation with a pro- 
gram to distribute through regular chan- 
nels by appointment of brokers and 
wholesalers. 

Under present arrangements, Park is 
promoting and handling expansion of the 
line. A limited number of items will be 
franchised, including the dairy lines, 
where pilot studies are under way with 
manufacturers to make franchise ar- 
rangements for high test ice cream. 

Products used in the test campaign are 
six items of the more staple type canned 
vegetables, canned juices, and vacuum- 
packed coffee of a blend Mr. Hines has 
used for years, and 20 new items mainly 
relishes, appetizers, delicacies and the 
like. 

The firm is aggressively using news- 
paper and radio in territories where dis- 
tribution is concentrated. In addition, 
it has advertising schedules in “Esquire”, 
“The New Yorker”, “Better Homes and 
Gardens”, “New York Times Magazine”, 
“Holiday”, and “Business Week”. 

In discussing future purchasing plans, 
Mr. Park makes it clear that the firm 
will adhere to “strict quality standards”, 
Purchases are being made in all sec- 
tions of the country where best products 
can be obtained, and all products must 
measure up to rigid standards. Products 
purchased are first tested by quality con- 
trol experts with final tests by Duncan 
Hines himself. 


FOOD SALES MANAGEMENT 


James H. Black, president of Certified 
Products Company, Chicago, and execu- 
tive vice president of S & R Fine Foods, 
Inc., Streator, Illinois, has announced 
the establishment of James H. Black 
Company with offices in the Mercantile 
Exchange Building in Chicago. Black 
advised that Lawrence W. Hitchcock, 
who recently resigned as sales manager 
for Wells- Lamont Corporation, and 
Charles H. Keim, veteran preserving 
executive, would be associated with him 
in the enterprise which will provide ex- 
clusive sales management for S & R Fine 
Foods and Certified Products. As pre 
viously announced, Black, individually, 
within recent weeks acquired substantial 
interests in Certified Products and S &R 
Fine Foods. At that time he said that he 
anticipated opening a_ separate sales 
management office for the two companies 
although there would be no corporate 
link between them. 

When asked whether the new company 
planned upon offering its sales manage 
ment services to other non-competing 
manufacturers, Black mentioned that the 
possibility had been referred to by sev- 
eral producers but that he and his ass0- 
ciates thought it best to delay any action 
in that direction until a later date. He 
said that the primary objective now is to 
complete the expansion programs already 
started by Certified Products and S &R 
Fine Foods. 
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Agricultural Act 1949 


4 The Agricultural Act of 1949 contains 
q provisions of particular interest to IIli- 
nois farmers. This law becomes effective 
January 1, although the Secretary of 
Agriculture can make any part of it ef- 
fective earlier if this action does not 
lower the level of price support already 
announced. 

First consideration is given to the 
basic commodities, that is, corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. Corn 
and wheat are the basic commodities pro- 
duced by Illinois farmers. If producers 
approve acreage allotments or marketing 
| & quotas, the 1950 crop will be supported 

at 90 percent of parity for farmers who 

do not exceed their allotments. 
In 1951, the price support will range 
, from 80 to 90 percent of parity, provided 
i allotments or marketing quotas are in 
The exact support level will be 
’ set by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the basis of the total supply of corn or 
, wheat on hand in relation to the normal 

n supply. 

For 1952 and succeeding crops, prices 
- - will be supported on a flexible basis from 


$ 75 to 90 percent of parity as the supply 
t varies from more than 130 to not more 
s -— than 102 percent of a normal supply. 
\- The Secretary of Agriculture can use 
n some discretionary power under emer- 


gency conditions. 
Marketing quotas go into effect when 
approved by two-thirds of the producers 


voting in the producing area. For farm- 
ad ers who do not cooperate and stay within 
their designated commercial allotment, 
s, the level of price support will depend 
od — upon the decision of Secretary but the 
ok support cannot be above the price sup- 
le port received by cooperators. If more 
ck than one-third of farmers as a group 
k, vote against quotas, the support price 
er will not exceed 50 percent of parity price. 
nd There are certain commodities classed 
ng as nonbasic which are also to receive 
im mandatory price supports. These include 
X- wool, honey, Irish potatoes, milk, butter- 
ne fat, and milk and butterfat products. 
re- Wool will be supported at the level be- 
ly, tween 60 and 90 percent of parity. The 
ial Secretary will determine the necessary 
R support to encourage an annual produc- 
he tion of 360 million pounds of shorn wool. 
les Honey and potatoes will be supported 
ies at 60 to 90 percent of parity. The sup- 
ate port ‘evel for whole milk, butterfat, and 

their products will be 75 to 90 percent 
ny of parity. The exact level will be set to 
ge- assur’ an adequate supply. Price sup- 
ing Port will be provided through loans on 
the and »urchases of butter, cheese, evap- 
ev- orate’! milk, and dried milk powders. 
380° Prive support for any other storable 
jon Nonba-ic commodities is permissible at 
He 90 percent of parity or less. In deciding 
5 to Whether any other nonbasic commodities 
ady will be supported, the following factors 
R will be considered: 
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Head, Department of Agricultual Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture 


1. The supply of the commodity and 
the demand for it. 


2. The price levels at which other 
products are being supported. In the 
case of feed grains, the feed values of 
such grains compared to corn will be con- 
sidered. 


3. The availability of funds. 
4. The perishability of the commodity. 


5. The importance of the commodity to 
agriculture and the national economy. 


6. The ability to dispose of stocks ac- 
quired through a price support opera- 
tion. 


7. The need for offsetting temporary 
losses of export markets. 


8. The ability and willingness of pro- 
ducers to keep supplies in line with de- 
mand. 


Whenever possible, price supports are 
to be made available on any storable 
commodity for which a marketing quota 
is in effect. This support is to range 
between 75 and 90 percent. However, 
the Secretary will consider the above- 
listed factors and may set a lower sup- 
port level if he determines it desirable 
and proper. 

A commodity is considered storable if 
it is stored for a period of time in normal 
trade. It must be capable of storage 
without excessive loss or excessive cost 
for the period of time that is required to 
dispose of the commodity without endan- 
gering the price support program. 

Individual farmers who do not elect to 
cooperate will be permitted to sell their 
entire product on the open market but 
are not eligible for loans. The act directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to an- 
nounce, whenever possible, the level of 
price supports for field crops before the 
planting season. For other agricultural 
commodities, the support levels should be 
released before the beginning of the mar- 
keting season. The level of support can- 
not be lowered after it is announced. 


MODERNIZED PARITY FORMULA 


The modernized formula for parity is 
included in the Hope-Aiken Act (1948) 
still uses the period 1910 to 1914 as the 
base price period for both the prices of 
products the farmer buys and those he 
sells, but the relative price of a farm 
commodity to the prices of all farm com- 
modities over the last ten years is con- 
sidered in determining the current parity 
price for a single farm product. This 
change has the effect of raising the par- 
ity price of livestock products in rela- 
tion to feed crops in particular. This is 
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a desirable provision in that it will tend 
to encourage the production of livestock 
and livestock products. 

This modernized parity formula con- 
tained in the Agricultural Act of 1948 is 
amended to include wartime subsidies 
and wages paid hired farm labor. How- 
ever, in the case of the basic commodi- 
ties, the use of the old parity formula is 
required at any time during the four- 
year period beginning January 1, 1950, 
if that price is higher than the modern- 
ized parity. It may be noted that the in- 
clusion of hired farm labor has the effect 
of raising parity prices in period of high 
prices, but it may lower the parity price 
in periods of low prices. 

Price support at levels above 90 per- 
cent of parity and authorized on certain 
conditions. For instance, if the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines, after a public 
hearing, that increased support is neces- 
sary to prevent a shortage or to increase 
needed supply, he may raise price sup- 
port levels above 90 percent of parity. 


TERMS OF GOVERNMENT SALE 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
prohibited from selling any basic or stor- 
able nonbasic commodity at less than 5 
percent above the current support price 
plus carrying charges. However, cer- 
tain exceptions to this restriction are 
provided. 

The Secretary and CCC are authorized 
to dispose of perishable commodities 
through any federal agency to make pay- 
ments for commodities not produced in 
the United States. If these commodities 
are not disposed of in this manner they 
may be made available at no cost to 
school lunch programs or federal, state, 
local, or private welfare organizations. 

The act directs that 30 percent of the 
duties collected under the customs laws 
shall be used to export and develop new 
uses for perishable commodities. 


STORAGE 


The Farm Credit Act is amended to 
permit loans to cooperatives up to 80 
percent for construction and expansion 
of storage facilities (other than cold 
storage facilities and in areas where 
existing privately owned storage facili- 
ties are adequate). 

Before such loans can be made, the 
CCC must guarantee the cooperative that 
75 percent of the space will be used for 
three years if new structures are erected 
and for two years if the loans are for 
additions to existing structures. 


SUPPORT PRICE PROVISIONS 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 repeals 
the price support provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948 and the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 as 
amended. Many of the provisions of the 
1938 and the 1948 acts, however, are in- 
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cluded in the new legislation. The 1949 
act retains the flexible price support 
principle set forth in the 1948 act; that 
is, the support prices will vary inversely 
with the supply in order to help stabilize 
farm income and provide for a freer 
market. This flexible provision is sig- 
nificant from a long-time point of view. 
The flexible price support principle be- 
comes fully effective in 1952 under the 
1949 act. 


The minimum support price for com- 
modities under the 1948 act was 72 per- 
cent when marketing quotas or acreage 
allotments were in effect. Under the 
1949 act the support is only 50 percent of 
parity until acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas are put into effect. This 
low support level when acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas are not in 
effect will have a tendency to force the 
approval or acceptance of controls. When 
allotments and quotas are made effective, 
the minimum support will be 75 percent 
of parity. However, the 75 percent sup- 
port will not apply until 1952. It remains 
at 90 percent of parity for 1950 and from 
80 to 90 percent for 1951. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS HOLD 
BIGGEST CONVENTION 


The 41st annual convention of the 
VGAA held in Indianapolis November 
13-17 was the largest ever held by the 
Association. Walter F. Pretzer, re-elected 
president, by acclamation, of this fast 
growing vegetable growers national or- 
ganization, in his annual report lauded 
the work of the Indianapolis Convention 
Committee, and Director and growers 
for the splendid progress the Association 
had made during the year. 


Highlighting the annual banquet was 
the christening of the world’s largest 
salad bowl—a giant 6-foot bowl—over- 
flowing with choice fresh tossed vege- 
tables, prepared by Fred Hafer, Clay- 
pool Hotel chef. Jeannie Patchett, Na- 
tional Vegetable girl, glamorous cover 
girl, and nationally known top-flight 
model, made a nice little speech and then 
christened it with a 36-inch bottle of 
Kraft’s Miracle Salad Dressing. 


The coveted Kelsey Award, a silver 
cornucopia, was presented to C. W. 
Kitchen of Washington, who was con- 
sidered by the judges to have made the 
most outstanding contribution of 1949 
to the vegetable growing business, the 
value of which he said is hovering 
around 5 billion dollars annually. 

On the third day a long cavaleade of 
busses, loaded with delegates, escorted 
by the renowned Indiana State Police, 
whisked around the famous Indianapolis 
Speedway at a fast clip after a brief 
talk by Seth Klein, who for 28 years has 
started every one of the May 30th race 
classics. The tours included visits to a 
number of local Indianapolis greenhouse 
operations, the main plant of the India- 
napolis Power and Light Company, the 
Stokely-Van Camp Packing Plant where 
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the visitors had an opportunity to see 
more than 100 processed vegetables and 
fruits. Lunch was served to all the visi- 
tors by the company. Every visitor was 
presented a can of pork and beans. 


Herbert Ristow and Carl Brehob, co- 
chairmen of the Convention Committee, 
expressed appreciation to the local com- 
mittee and especially to Horace Abbott 
and L. H. Fulmer, County Agricultural 
Agents, for their splendid cooperation. 


DR. BEDFORD ON MICHIGAN 
STATE STAFF 


Dr. Clifford L. Bedford has recently 
been appointed food technologist in the 
department of horticulture at Michigan 
State College. 


Work in the field of fruit and vege- 
table processing is of importance to fruit 
and vegetable growers and to the canners 
and freezers of these products in Michi- 
gan. 


Dr. Bedford comes to Michigan State 
College from the State College of Wash- 
ington where he aided in setting up the 
food technology division. He has con- 
ducted extensive research in determining 
the effect of freezing and canning pro- 
cesses on the nutritive value of fruit. 
His initial work in Michigan will involve 
problems in the processing of fruit crops, 
particularly sour cherries, peaches, and 
apples. 


He was born at Cheney, Washington 
and lived on a fruit ranch in northern 
California where he gained practical ex- 
perience in fruit production. Dr. Bed- 
ford graduated from the University of 
California at Berkeley where he received 
his Ph.D. degree in 1941. He joined the 
staff at Washington State College follow- 
ing completion of his work in California. 
He is 36 years old, married and has three 
children. 


CANNERS AND FREEZERS 
SCHOOL 


The 29th annual Canners and Frozen 
Food Packers School given by the Food 
Technology Department at Oregon State 
College is scheduled for February 6-15, 
1950. Keynote of the school is “what’s 
going on in the food industries today.” 


The ten day session will be packed 
with talks, demonstrations and movies 
on current problems in the food process- 
ing industries. Speakers who are author- 
ities in their fields will be on hand to 
present papers and to answer questions. 


Three special schools or courses will be 
offered, in addition to the lecture periods. 
J. G. Ziegler, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, San Francisco, will give instruc- 
tion on the maintenance, selection and 
operation of control instruments. Phillip 
E. Gilbert, student instructor in the Food 
Technology department, will offer a 
course in microanalysis of foods, slanted 
towards instruction on how to use tech- 
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nical data obtained in quality control 
laboratories. Earl M. Litwiller, associate 
professor of food technology, will direct 
a course in grading processed foods. 


The American Can Company will 
again give a two week course in Double 
Seaming. The instruction will begin on 
February 6 and end on the 17th. Spe- 
cialists from the company will give the 
course. 


Anyone wishing an announcement and 
program should write to the Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 


FROZEN FOOD MARKETING 
STUDY 


Frozen food marketing is described 
and analyzed in a publication released 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. The report entitled, “Marketing 
Frozen Foods—Facilities and Methods,” 
deals with frozen food storing, transport- 
ing, distributing, merchandising, and the 
role of processing plants, locker plants, 
and home freezers in the frozen food in- 
dustry. The report points out that the 
marketing of perishable food products in 
frozen form has grown rapidly, although 
many basic problems must still be solved 
if marketing is to be brought to a high 
level of efficiency. Among the industry’s 
problems are several centering in facil- 
ities. Buildings which were not designed 
for handling frozen foods are being used 
for wholesale plants. Many wholesalers 
do not have an adequate amount of prop- 
erly located refrigerated storage space. 
According to the report, the system for 
distributing frozen foods must be made 
more efficient before substantial increases 
in business volume can be made. One 
of the big needs of the industry is low 
cost transportation capable of holding 
frozen commodities at a temperature of 
zero on long and short hauls. 


Because retail stores generally lack 
freezer storage space, wholesalers must 
usually deliver to retail outlets in less 
than case lots. If retail stores were 
equipped with freezer storage, the report 
points out, wholesalers could make larger 
and fewer deliveries and thus reduce the 
cost of distribution. This cost is still 
relatively high and amounts to a con- 
siderable part of the price consumers pay 
for frozen foods. 


As the volume of frozen food business 
increases, marketing costs should decline, 
according to the report, which is based 
on information and data supplied by over 
300 wholesale frozen food distributors, 
an equal number of retail stores, and 
many other frozen food enterprises 
throughout the country. The report also 
indicates specific needs for additional re 
search in the marketing of frozen foods. 

Copies of the report may be secured 
from the Information Branch, Produc: 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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SMITH ACQUIRES LAMB PLANT 


Smith Canning & Freezing Company 
of Pendleton, Oregon, has acquired and 
rebuilt the burned plant of the F. G. 
Lamb Company at Freewater, Oregon, 
and is installing three lines of food pro- 
cessing equipment. 


GAIR APPOINTMENTS 


George E. Dyke, President of the 
Robert Gair Company, New York manu- 
facturers of corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers, has announced the 
appointment of George B. Greenwood to 
Manager of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment; and Irving S. White to Man- 
ager of the Industrial Engineering De- 
partment. 

Both men have been in the Industrial 
Engineering Department as Manager 
and Senior Engineer respectively, and 
with the company for over 15 years. 


BUYS HARBAUER EQUIPMENT 


Maumee Preserving Company of To- 
ledo, Ohio, has purchased the pickle and 
mustard manufacturing equipment of 
The Harbauer Company and will begin 
the manufacture of these products within 
the near future. 


THERMOMETER BUSINESSES 
MERGE 


The H & B Instrument Company of 
Philadelphia has purchased the ther- 
mometer business of the American Ther- 
mometer Company of St. Louis, Missouri. 
By acquiring the thermometer line the 
H & B Company can now offer, for the 
first time, many metal and wood frame 
thermometers suitable for all types of 
industrial purposes, and which will be 
sold in the future under the H-B Double 
Diamond registered trade mark. All fa- 
cilities at St. Louis have been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. 


AMES HEADS GENERAL BOX 
BOARD 


E. i. Ames, of Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, one of the founders of the General 
Box Company of Chicago, and prior to 
his rc:irement in 1947 served as Vice- 
President and Director of Sales, has been 
electei Chairman of the Board of the 
company. 

New Directors elected are W. C. Em- 
bry, who is Vice-President in Charge of 
the Louisville plant; and J. F. Ferguson, 
Vice-P: esident and Sales Manager. Both 
will reiain their old duties in addition to 
their new responsibilities as directors. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


W. E. NICHOLOY DIES 


W. E. Nicholoy, 64-year-old President 
of the Scott Viner Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, died of a heart condition at his 
home in Columbus Wednesday night, No- 
vember 30, after an illness of about a 
year. “Nick” as he was affectionately 
known by a host of friends throughout 
the industry from Coast to Coast, began 
his career in the canning business in as- 
sociation with a New York State canning 
firm, later going to Milwaukee where he 
entered the food brokerage business. In 
1923 he was elected the first full time 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, a post which he held for a 
number of years until he resigned in 
1927 to become associated with “Thom” 
A. Seott in the Scott Viner Company at 
Columbus, Ohio. After Mr. Scott’s fatal 
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accident in December 1944, Mr. Nicholoy 
assumed the presidency of the company, 
continuing in that capacity until the 
time of his death. 

First evidence of the seriousness of 
his affliction was noted at the National 
Convention in Atlantic City last Janu- 
ary, when he was taken ill and had to 
leave early for his home. While at the 
Wisconsin Convention in Milwaukee 
early last month he was again taken sick 
and had to leave for his home, where he 
was confined until the time of his death. 

He had served on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association for a period of three 
years, two years as Vice-President and 
as President for the years 1938-39. He 
had always been active in association af- 
fairs, which made a host of friends for 
him throughout the Nation. He would 
have become a Diamond Member of the 
Old Guard Society, signifying a service 
of 50 years, at the forthcoming Conven- 
tion. 
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RETORT LOADER BOOKLET 


Berlin Chapman Company, who just 
recently introduced the new Bott Retort 
Loader and Unloader, has published a 
descriptive bulletin which thoroughly ex- 
plains the manner of operation of the 
equipment, which may be had by address- 
ing the company at Berlin, Wisconsin. 


NEW CITRUS PLANT 


Grant Packing Company has been or- 
ganized at Plant City, Florida, and has 
begun construction of a $750,000 frozen 
citrus concentrate plant, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation early 
in 1950. J. William Horsey, who is 
President of the citrus products firm 
bearing his name, heads the new firm, 
which will operate independently of the 
Horsey plant. 


CLINTON FOODS ELECTS VIPS 


J. I. Moone and B. C. Skinner have 
been elected Vice-Presidents ef Clinton 
Foods, Inc. of New York. Mr. Moone is 
President of Snow Crop Marketers Divi- 
sion, while Mr. Skinner will become 
President of the Juice Industries Divi- 
sion of the firm. 

At a special meeting of stockholders 
held in Wilmington, Delaware last week, 
the company name was changed from 
Clinton Industries, Ine. to Clinton Foods, 
Ine. 


USDA BUYS DRIED PRUNES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the purchase of 240 tons 
of size 50/60 dried prunes at $207.00 per 
ton. All purchases were made from pro- 
cessors in Oregon and were conditioned 
upon payments to producers of 712 cents 
per pound, basis. 

Distribution will be made to the school 
lunch program and cther eligible outlets, 
probably during January and February 
1950. 

This will conclude the Department’s 
purchases of prunes for the time being. 


A PAINT FOR ANY SURFACE 


For the first time in paint history, the 
usual drawback of applying vinyls only 
on clean, dry surfaces free of rust, has 
been overcome in the development of 
Styrenated Acid-Causticbond a_ vinyl 
Maintenance Coating by The Wilbur & 
Williams Company. This new formula, 
which is reputed to give the toughest, 
chemical resistant air-dry paint film, has 
such ease of application as to eliminate 
the necessity of complicated painting 
technique. 
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TOMATO PEELER 
DEMONSTRATION 


The Peeling Company of Baltimore 
will demonstrate two of its tomato peel- 
ing machines at the plant of Markham 
Brothers & Company, Okeechobee, Flor- 
ida during the coming tomato season, 
which will begin about the 20th of De- 
cember and continue through January. 
Interested parties may view the machine 
in operation during that period. 


TEXAS FIRMS INCORPORATE 


The Athens (Tex.) Canning Company 
has been incorporated by Frank R. Dor- 
sey with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. 

Gilbert Frank and Mat Cuellar are 
listed as incorporators of the El] Chico 
Canning Company at Dallas, Texas, with 
a capital of $30,000 authorized. 


MIETH WITH 
RICHMOND-CHASE 


Stanley Mieth, identified with the Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable industry both 
in production and sales for the past 18 
years, has joined the Richmond-Chase 
Company of San Jose, California, and 
will assist with sales and sales promotion 
work, 


HEINZ OFFICIAL RETIRES 


Charles F. Jones with the H. J. Heinz 
Company for 37 years, first as salesman 
and for the past 10 years supervisor of 
the Rochester, New York District, re- 
tired as of December 1. 


DR. GEORGE M. DORRANCE DIES 


Dr. George M. Dorrance, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Campbell 
Soup Company, Camden New Jersey, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 21 at the age of 72 years. Dr. 
Dorrance, a distinguished surgeon, was 
a brother of the late John T. Dorrance, 
former President of the Campbell Soup 
Company. 


CONGRESSMAN INSPECTS 
ALASKA FISHERIES 


‘Rep. John J. Allen, Jr., of Oakland, 
California, the only Californian on the 
Congressional Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, recently made a 
trip by air to Alaska to inspect fisheries 
there, and has since attended two im- 
portant industry meetings in California. 
He first attended the Pacific Fisheries 
Conference at Los Angeles and from 
there went to Coronado to take part in 
the conference of the Association of Pa- 
cific Fisheries. Fisheries are third in 
importance in California industries, 
ranking close behind agriculture and 
petroleum. 
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CONVENTION NEWS: 
CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


Secretary S. G. Gorsline has sent out 
an urgent call for the return of the pre- 
registration cards for the National Con- 
vention so that he can assemble all neces- 
sary data to present to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in routing delegates to Atlantic 
City without the need for a change at 
North Philadelphia. Without the regis- 
tration cards he lacks the necessary data 
to present to the railroad. Time is now 
growing short and he asks that these be 
returned at the earliest possible moment 
in order that this convenience can be 
made possible. 


NEW YORK PROGRAM 


The Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
December 8 and 9, will, as in the past, 
open with a luncheon at 12:30 on the 8th. 
The program will include an address by 
Henry P. Taylor, Vice-President of the 
National Canners Association, who will 
take as his subject “Business Responsi- 
bility in a Changing World”. Dr. Carl 
D. Smith, Director of the National 
Credit Research Foundation, is scheduled 
to speak on “Credit Trends in our Ex- 
panded Economy”, and the Honorable 
Orlo M. Brees, State Assemblyman, will 
address the meeting on “America Beyond 
the Crossroads”. 

The Annual Business Meeting will be 
held on Friday morning, December 9, 
beginning at 9:30 A.M., which will in- 
clude the election of officers and direc- 
tors, committee reports, and the reports 
of the Secretary and the Treasurer. 

In the afternoon, following the lunch- 
eon, a general meeting will be held and 
addresses will be heard by Dean W. O. 
Myers of Cornell University, who will 
take as his subject “The Long and Short 
Term Agricultural Outlook”; John C. 
Brennan, Vice-President of the Midwest 
Division of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company; and the Reverend Norman 


Rawson of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada,’ 


whose subject will be “You Can’t Go 
Back”’. 

On Friday evening at 7:30 there will 
be a dinner followed by dancing, through 
the courtesy of the Canning Machinery, 
Supplymen and Brokers. 


TAYLOR CALLS FOR HUMAN 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


A sound, honest personnel policy and 
program was urged by a leading canning 
industry executive as a means not only 
of promoting business success but also 
of silencing those who would destroy our 
nation’s free enterprise system. 

In a principal address at the annual 
convention of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, Henry P. Taylor 
of Walkerton, Va., vice president of the 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., declared that “management 
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must bear a large share of the blame’ 
for what he described as the “unsatis- 
factory state of human relations which 
by and large exists in industry. He 
urged canners—as an important segment 
of the nation’s employers—to set up at 
once programs that will make their em- 
ployees feel like members of the “pro- 
duction team.” 


“Labor legislation may set up rules to 
regulate the struggle between employer 
and employee,” he declared. “However, 
loyalty and cooperation of workers can- 
not be won through legislation alone. It 
must be earned by management’s con- 
duct and performance.” 

Pointing to the “strained human rela- 
tions” that arose out of the complexity 
of the country’s industrial development, 
Mr. Taylor asserted that each canner 
has a responsibility to do something posi- 
tive and constructive. “He has the re- 
sponsibility, not only as a business man 
operating in a free country in a free 
economy who thereby has a duty to do 
his part as a citizen, but he has a selfish 
interest which should impel him to rec- 
ognize conditions and put his own house 
in order if he is to prosper or even sur- 
vive.” 


Mr. Taylor is president of Taylor & 
Caldwell, Inc., a Walkerton, Va., canning 
firm. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS 
ELECT 


Keith Moore of the Merrill Canning 
Company, Harlan, Iowa, was re-elected 
President of the Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association at the 48th Annual 
Meeting held at Des Moines, November 
21. Other officers elected are: Fred 
Wright, Beaver Valley Canning Com- 
pany, Grimes, Iowa, Vice-President; and 
Roy Chard, Audubon Canning Company, 
Audubon, Iowa, Secretary - Treasurer. 
New Directors elected are: Mr. Wright, 
Bert Perry, Forest Canning Company, 
Forest City, Iowa; and Leo Schori, Elgin 
Canning Company, Elgin, Iowa. 


PACKAGING SHOW TO CHICAGO 


The American Management Associa- 
tion has announced that its 19th Nation- 
al Packaging Exposition, annual market 
place for packaging, packing and ship- 
ping materials, machinery, services and 
design, will be held April 24-27 at the 
Navy Pier in Chicago. 

J. M. Cowan, chairman of the Exhibi- 
tors’ Advisory: Committee and assistant 
director of distribution of the Dobeck- 
mun Company, Cleveland, estimated at- 
tendance of the 1950 Exposition will ex- 
ceed 14,000. 

At the same time Mr. Cowan made 
public results of an analysis of the at- 
tendance of this year’s Exposition in At- 
lantic City. Representatives of over 
5,000 firms in 400 industries explored the 
products and services offered by 200 ex- 
hibitors in this $6 billion-a-year packag- 
ing, packing and shipping industry. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOD PROCESSORS 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


PROVIDES: 


@ Improved and comprehensive coverage ~ 
@ Rate and fire protection engineering service 
@ Cooperative loss claim settlements 


@ Low cost - refunds have averaged 40% of 
customary premiums 


With 42 years of specialized fire insurance service to the food 
processing industry Canners Exchange has the leadership in 


the field. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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STATISTICS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


(Actual Cases) 


CANNED SWEET CORN 1948-49 1949-50 
Carryover, August 1................ 194,469 4,112,712 
34,410,040 33,138,318 
Stocks, November 1 22,562,955 29,030,227 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to Nov. 1..12,041,554 8,220,803 
CANNED PEAS 1948-49 1949-50 
Carryover, Dune 7,809,928 4,985,141 
Pack 24,446,054 24,944,874 
Total Supply 32,255,982 29,930,015 
Stocks, November 1............... 18,510,062 15,756,726 
Shipments during October......12,498,215 2,621,540 
Shipments, June 1 to Nov. 1..13,745,920 14,173,289 
CANNED BABY FOOD 
(Thousands of dozens) 

1948 1949 

Canner Stocks, January 1............ 49,687 53,782 


Pack, January through October.. 99,285 99,172 


Supply 148,972 152,954 
Stocks, November 1 42,210 49,516 
Shipments, October 11,657 9,519 
Shipments, Jan. through Oct....... 106,762 103,438 
CANNED FRUITS 
(Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 
CANNED APRICOTS 1948-49 1949-50 
Carryover, 706,000 1,522,000 
Pack 4,767,000 2,375,000 
Total Supply ... 5,473,000 3,897,000 
Stocks, November 1 ...... ws 3,355,000 1,978,000 
Shipments during October...... 405,000 278,000 
Shipments, June 1 to Nov. 1 2,118,000 1,919,000 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES— (Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1 


Pack 3,552,210 3,445,323 
Stocks, November 1................ 1,070,320 1,296,393 
Shipments during October...... 357,949 259,767 
Shipments, July 1 to Nov. 1 2,481,890 2,148,930 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 

Carryover, June 1 ...........0s000000 23,000 65,000 
Pack 839,000 1,678,000 
Stocks, November 1 " 264,000 860,000 
Shipments during October...... 102,000 192,000 
Shipments, June 1 to Nov. 1 598,000 883,000 


CALIFORNIA STOCKS AND 


MOVEMENT 
Compiled by Canners League of 
California 
(Cases—Basis 24/2%4's) 

CLING PEACHES 1948-49 1949-50 
Carryover, June 1,247,354 3,061,254 
Pack 14,649,561 16,545,940* 
November 1 Stocks 

(Sold and Unsold)............ 9,658,582 11,867,104+ 
Movement, June 1 to Nov.1 6,238,333 7,740,090 

+ Unsold—6,808,606 
FREE PEACHES 
Carryover, June 247,734 265,259 
Pack 1,707,906 1,499,127 
November 1 Stocks 

(Sold and Unsold).......... 1,056,602 1,109,950% 
Movement, June 1 to Nov. 1 899,038 654,436 

+ Unsold—572,948 

(Cases—Basis 24/2%4’s) 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 1948-49 1949-50 
Carryover, 299,485 3,016,422 
Packed Direct (Not includ- 

ing Remanufactured) ........ 9,754,346  6,131,700* 
Total Supply ..10,053,831 9,148,122 
November 1 Stocks 

(Sold and Unsold).............. 6,987,434 6,082,075+ 
Movement, June 1 to Nov. 1 3,066,397 3,066,047 


+ Unsold—3,788,640 
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FRUITS FOR SALAD 


Carryover, June 1,463 178,115 
Packed Direct (Not includ- 

ing Remanufactured)........ 918,306 729,873* 
November 1 Stocks 

(Sold and Unsold)............ 580,169 746,077+ 
Movement, June 1 to Nov. 1 339,600 156,911 

Unsold—487,310 
MIXED FRUITS 
Carryover, June 129,757 48,676 
Packed Direct (Not includ- 

ing Remanufactured) 84,895 436,274* 
November 1 Stocks 

(Sold and Unsold) .............. 106,411 438,0717 
Movement, June 1 to Nov. 1 108,241 46,879 


* Preliminary Packs. 
+ Unsold—416,783 


NORTHWEST FRUIT PACKS 
Compiled by Northwest Canners 


Association 
(Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 
1948 1949 
Canned Freestone Peaches........ 655,876 736,800 
Canned Purple Plums 856,053 1,669,260 
Canned Blackberries 202,782 190,983 


CANADIAN BLUEBERRY PACK 


The Canadian Blueberry pack for 1949 
was approximately 96,000 dozen cans as 
compared to 45,000 dozen a year ago, and 
156,000 dozen in 1947, according to a re- 
lease of the Canadian Food Processors 
Association. 

The frozen pack approximated 2,000,- 
000 pounds for 1949 as compared to 
1,250,000 pounds in 1948. 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS 


During October holdings of cooler com- 
modities for the country as a whole in- 
creased by 861 million pounds, while 
freezer items increased 55 million 
pounds. Total cooler holdings were al- 
most 3 billion pounds second only to the 
November 1, 1947, record of 3.1 billion 
pounds. Fresh apples accounted’ for 


more than half of the total weight in 
coolers. On November 1, freezer holdings 
amounted to 1.6 billion pounds, which is 
92 million pounds greater than stocks 
on hand a year ago. In fruit and vege- 
table holdings, fresh apples totaled 36 
million bushels. Last year 22 million 
bushels were in storage and the average 
is 28 million bushels. Fresh pear hold- 
ings were about the same as a year ago, 
and a little below the November 1 aver- 
age. Holdings of frozen fruits decreased 
9 million pounds last month, leaving 347 
million pounds on hand November 1. This 
decline was more than 4 times as great 
as withdrawals a year ago, and holdings 
of frozen fruits on November 1 were be- 
low average, except for cherries, and 
most types of berries. Frozen vegetable 
holdings increased 18 million pounds and 
raised November 1 holdings to 386 mil- 
lion pounds. Significant increases were 
reported for lima beans and spinach. 


NROG TO MEET 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Retailer Owned Grocers will be 
held at the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, 
February 5 to 8, 1950. Delegates will in- 
clude warehouse managers, retailers, and 
NROG Regional Corporation officials, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to 
representatives of the entire food indus- 
try to attend. NROG is the world’s larg- 
est retailer owned group. 


The forthcoming meeting is expected 
to be one of the most important in the 
history of NROG and members from 
every region of the United States will be 
in attendance. Presiding officers will be: 
W. E. Ray, Iowa, President; R. M. Nix, 
Massachusetts, 1st Vice-President; J. B. 
Rhodes, Washington, 2nd _ Vice-Presi- 
dent; and James C. Harline, Missouri, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


1949 CANNED PEACH PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
Actual Cases 


Basis 2'4’s_ Actual Cares Basis 2144's 


(a) Ga., S. C., N. C., Va., and W. Va. 


Michigan 228,849 226,000 287,643 272,214 
45,506 45,000 26,173 26,165 
Washington & Oregon 676,582 656,000 743,457 736,800 
California—Cling (b) 15,240,816 14,650,000 17,780,485 16,545,910 
1,753,449 1,708,000 1,526,209 1,499,127 

Other States 98,464 96,000 77,221 74,725 
18,043,666 17,381,000 20,441,188 19,154,97! 


(b) Calif. cling peach pack is preliminary 


1949 PACK BY STATES AND CAN SIZE 


Mise. Tin 


in 1949. 


24/2% 48/8Z 48/1T 24/303 24/2 6/10 & Glass Tot 

Michigan  ............ 97,963 26,283 54,881 108,516 287,618 
Wash.-Ore. 528,464 16,490 88,409 87,976 11,468 743, 157 
Cal.-Cle. 1,178,956 981,143 779,079 1,458,970 228,374 2,798,701 355,262 17,780,185 
Free ... 123,359 58,765 17,814 1,526 209 
Other State 3,602 17,289 3,402 77,221 
U. S. Total..........13,072,025 1,023,916 990,847 1,517,735 260,440 3,097,577 478.648 20,441,188 


The California and Washington-Oregon packs were compiled by the Canner's 
League of California and the Northwest Canners Association, respectively. 
This report is based on reports of all canners known to have packed peaches 
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ROBINS CONTINUOUS SPINACH 
BLANCHER AND FEEDER 


We also manufacture Spinach 
Coolers, Washers, Sand Tumblers, 


Trimming Tables, etc. . FOR BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 


Write for Copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


A K ROBINS & c 0 iN c Hulling Equipment for the threshing 
a 


of green Peas and Lima Beans is our 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND food morning, noon and night. It alone 


has nourished our business and made it 


grow. 


Because of our complete dependence 
and concentration on this type of equip- 
ment, we have learned a tremendous 


amount about it. 


Each year more Canners and Freez- 
ers use larger quantities of our econom- 


ical hulling equipment. 


| 
HAMACHEK 
MACHINE COMPANY | 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


~ 


be 
€ 


t PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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THE MARKET — The market 
this week is marked by routine 
shipments of fill-in orders and 
little or no price changes of any 
moment. Although distributor’s 
stocks all down the line are report- 
edly at all time lows, little ad- 
vanced buying is expected until 
after year-end inventories have 
been taken and more probably, not 
until the January convention. The 
trade is busy studying pack and 
stock reports but show little in- 
clination to alter buying policies 
even when holes in supplies are 
discovered. 


CITRUS — A leading Florida 
packer issued prices for the week 
at unchanged levels from the week 
before. For 2’s and 10’s_ these 
were: Orange juice 90 cents and 
$2.10; blended $1.0214 and $2.40 
and grapefruit $1.20 and $2.90. 
Greater action is expected after 
Thursday, December 1, when the 
maturity requirements make their 
last drop when approximately 90% 
of the early varieties of oranges 
will be eligible for shipment. The 
cool weather has_ undoubtedly 
helped the brix and ratio of 
grapefruit, but caused consider- 
able damage to vegetables, it is re- 
ported. 


CORN — Canned corn will re- 
ceive a tremendous amount of pub- 
licity during the month of Decem- 
ber. The Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute estimates their promotional 
activity will reach a total of some 
25 million consumers in about 2500 
newspapers, peaked by color pho- 
tos and a feature article in the 
December 4 issue of the Chicago 
Tribune Sunday Magazine Section. 
3 million people, it is estimated, 
will be reached by radio. Corn can- 
ners are being urged to contact 
brokers and direct accounts to so- 
licit continued participation in the 
drive. Prices are being rather well 
maintained with only scattered 
signs of weakness. 


OTHER ITEMS — Peas, beans, 
limas and tomatoes are rather list- 
less with routine fill-in orders only. 
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Fish remains dull while fruits are 
moving about as well as can be ex- 
pected. Packs and stocks are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


FLORIDA FREEZE—A freeze - 


on the night of November 26 is re- 
ported to have killed better than 
95 per cent of the green bean crop 
in the Okeechobee and Istokpoga 
Lake sections of Florida. One com- 
pany in the Okeechobee section re- 
ports that it had 550 acres of beans 
planted, from which they had 
packed about 10 per cent and those 
remaining were a complete loss. 
Beans in the Pompano section were 
only damaged slightly, but it is the 
consensus of opinion that because 
of high prices practically all of 
these will go to the fresh market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Limited To Replacements — No 
Change In Tomato Price Picture — Good 
Fill-in Business On Peas—Corn Easy—Some 
Interest In Beans—Shrimp Easy—Sardines 
Advance—Competition In Citrus— 
Fruits Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 2, 1949 


THE SITUATION — Aside from the 
usual price jockeying incidental to the 
marketing of early-pack citrus juices, 
the canned foods market has continued 
rather uneventful here during the past 
week. Buyers are ordering out merchan- 
dise as needed, but show no inclination to 
go beyond their apparently established 
policy of limiting replacements to im- 
mediate needs. In consequence, the year- 
end inventories of distributors will show 
smaller than usual holdings of most can- 
ned foods. If any departure is to be 
made from hand-to-mouth buying, it 
should make itself apparent during the 
industry gatherings at Atlantic City 
next month. 


THE OUTLOOK—It would be encour- 
aging to report that current thinking 
among distributors indicates the likeli- 
hood that the burden of carrying sea- 
sonal packs will be shifted back from the 
processor to the distributor during the 
first half of ’50. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not the case. While there 
will be some precautionary stocking 
ahead on short items after the turn of 
the year, it is now apparent that most 
distributors will plan to hold down can- 
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ned foods stocks to working levels for at 
least the balance of the marketing season 
for the current year’s packs. 


TOMATOES — There has been no 
change reported in the price picture in 
the tri-states during the week, and sell- 
ers continue to quote standard 2s all the 
way from $1.15 to $1.25, with buying of 
but limited proportions. Canners in the 
midwest are now more inclined to meet 
competitive prices, and standards are 
reported offering in some quarters as low 
as $1.17% per dozen, f.o.b. canneries. 
New York State canners are offering 
extra standard 2s in a limited way at 
$1.85 and upwards, f.o.b. canneries, with 
10s from $6.50 upwards. 


PEAS—A fair amount of fill-in business 
is reported, and volume currently is run- 
ning better than that a year ago at this 
time. Southern standard ungraded sweets 
can be bought at $1.00 and up, with Alas- 
kas ranging 95c upwards. Reports from 
the midwest note an improved inquiry 
for standards, with offerings tightening, 
and the market for 2s held at $1.05 and 
up at canneries. Extra standards are 
available in a liberal way, with the mar- 
ket quoted at $1.10 and up. Most canners 
are closely sold up on 303s in all grade 
classifications. 


CORN—The market for standards and 
extra standards remains in easy posi- 
tion, and distributors are underbidding 
the market when in need of replace 
ments. With the market for fancy corn 
down to a range of $1.30 to $1.35 at can- 
neries, it is evident that the market is 
badly in need of the shot in the arm 
which the cooperative industry and cam- 
paign is expected to provide. 


BEANS—With standard flat cut green 
beans offered out of the south at 95 cents 
for 2s, and round pod standards at $1.00, 
buyers are showing more interest,—par- 
ticularly distributors in the chain and 
super market fields who are looking for 
staples which can be profitably handled 
with attractive “shelf pricing.” Fancy 
French style green beans are quoted by 
Maryland canners at $1.45, with extra 
standards at $1.25, and a little interest 
is in evidence. 


SHRIMP—Larger offerings are kecp- 
ing the canned shrimp market in an un- 
settled position, with easiness predomi- 
nating. Gulf canners are offering small 
shrimp at $3.25, with medium at $3.50, 
large at $3.85, and jumbos at $4.10 to 
$4.20, f.o.b. canneries, for uninspected 
packs. 


SARDINES — While a number of 
Maine canners have advanced prices 50 
cents, to a $7.50 basis, there are still 
some stocks reported available at the 
$7.00 level. California sardines are show- 
ing further improvement, with most sell- 
ers now firm at $4.00. 
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Salmon—There have been no new price 
developments in the salmon situation, 
and current trading is on an extremely 
conservative level. Softness continues in 
pinks, but reds are still showing a fairly 
firm undertone. Trade inventories in the 
East are reported smaller than usual, 
and some operators are looking for a 
pick-up in business for coast shipment 
salmon after the turn of the year. 


CITRUS—While some Florida canners 
are not yet operating, the market for 
new pack orange juice remains quite 
competitive. Canners are quoting for 
prompt shipment on the basis of 90 cents 
for 2s, and $2.10 for 46-ounce f.o.b. can- 
neries. Blended juices list at $1.02% for 
2s, with grapefruit juice held at $1.20, 
f.o.b. canneries. Buyers are not yet oper- 
ating extensively, and are waiting for 
the supply and price picture to clarify 
further. 


APPLE SAUCE —New York State 
canners are quoting new pack fancy 
apple sauce at $1.10 and up for 2s, with 
10s at $5.50 and upwards, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


PINEAPPLE — Taiwan pineapple is 
again making its appearance on the 
American market, with 2'%s currently 


offering at $2.95 per dozen for spiral 
sliced or half sliced, tidbits at $2.90, and 
pieces at $2.80, all in heavy syrup, ex 
warehouse New York. The Taiwan prod- 
uct was making some headway in the 
American market when the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Japs shut off the 
supply. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Distributors 
are doing a little quiet checking on West 
Coast canned fruit holdings, and some 
quiet business is reported under way as 
they seek to round out assortments. The 
position of the market at primary points 
is fairly steady, and there has been no 
indication of any anxiety on the part of 
canners to cut prices to clear out carry- 
overstocks prior to the close of the year. 
Buyers are still quite interested in the 
general fruit range in 8-ounce tins, but 
the market for these sizes is closely sold 
up in most instances. 


NATIONAL STEEL DIVIDEND 


_ National Steel Corporation has de- 
clared a regular dividend of $1.25 per 
share for the fourth quarter of 1949 and 
an extra year-end dividend of 50 cents 
per share, payable December 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record December 6, 1949. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Quiet — Heavy Concentration On Holiday 
Goods And In Cutting Inventories On Regu- 
lar Lines—Steady, Small Lot Citrus Business 
—Corn Market Soft—Peas Quiet—Texas 
Bean Pack Growing—Tomatoes 
Continue Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 2, 1949 


THE MARKET—Business in the Chi- 
cago market this week remains quite 
quiet, with all the buyers here concen- 
trating heavily on holiday goods and put- 
ting forth extreme efforts to cut their 
inventories in the regular line of canned 
foods down to the lowest possible level 
on every item. Inventory time is ap- 
proaching and it is the prime objective 
of practically every buyer in the market 
to have his inventories at the absolute 
bottom this year. Prices remain more 
or less unchanged and the tone of the 
market, as a whole, is rather dull. 


CITRUS JUICE—It is reported that 
some citrus juice business is being done 
here steadily, but the volume is not large 


Ficut Mounting Costs 


Write for detailed 
information today 
or get in touch 
with your nearest 
FMC Canning Ma- 
chinery Represen- 
tative. 
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WITH FMC MODERN MACHINERY 


FMC HAND PACK FILLE 


Yes— fills almost every product that can be handled! 
If it were put to a vote, we believe this would be 


nominated the most useful machine for Canners of 
a general line—and for Specialty Canners, too. 


With this versatile filler, cans are fed continuously, 
automatically placed in accurate register with the 
filling openings and filled rapidly without spilling. 
Many accessories (such as the Automatic Juicing 
Attachment) are available to widen still further the 
range of this machine’s usefulness. 


FILLING ATTACHMENT 


Adding this screw-feed Filling Hopper, makes the 
machine practically automatic, and adaptable for 
filling many specialty products, such as diced and 
sliced vegetables, shoestring potatoes, etc. 


F-401RR 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION @ HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis. * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Divition) 
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as buyers continue to buy only what they 
absolutely need for a very short turnover 
proposition. The general market level 
ranges around $2.10 for 46 oz. orange 
juice, with No. 2 at 90 cents, while 46 oz. 
blend is quoted at $2.40 for 46 oz. and 
$1.0214 for No. 2 and grapefruit juice at 
$2.90 for 46 oz. and $1.20 for No. 2, all 
f.o.b. Florida. These prices represent a 
slight reduction from previous quota- 
tions, and of course with the peak sea- 
son approaching in another thirty or 
sixty days, buyers are all expecting some 
further reductions in prices, and are not 
interested in stocking up on any item in 
the citrus line at the present time. 


CORN—There continues to be a soft- 
ness in the corn market generally, with 
No. 2 fancy cream style being available, 
according to reports, at prices around 
$1.30 to $1.85, and No. 2 fancy whole 
kernel at $1.35 to $1.40. No. 2 extra 
standard cream style is reportedly avail- 
able at around $1.10. No. 10 strictly 
fancy top quality whole kernel is being 
offered at prices ranging from $7.50 to 
$8.00, while good extra standard No. 10 
whole kernel is being sold at $7.00 f.o.b. 
factory. There is some business going 
on on corn, but, as on all other items in 
canned foods, the volume is not outstand- 
ingly large. 


PEAS—The pea market also is quiet, 
although some business is being done. 
No. 2 good quality extra standard 3 sv. 
Alaskas or alsweets are being sold at a 
range around $1.25 f.o.b. Wisconsin fac- 
tory. Cheap standard peas in both No. 
303 and No. 2 are reported to be ex- 
tremely well cleaned up and there is 
some demand here which is not being 
met on these items. No. 2 standard 3s 
are reported to be available at around 
$1.10. 


GREEN BEANS — Reports from 
Texas indicate that the production of 
green beans out of the Fall pack is turn- 
ing out to be somewhat larger than at 
first anticipated, and in some cases prices 
have been reduced to the original open- 
ing of $2.00 on fancy 3 sv. whole and 
$1.70 on extra standard 4 sv. whole, with 
standard cuts at $1.10 and extra stand- 
ard cuts at $1.25. There is some busi- 
ness here reportedly but the delay in the 
bringing of the crop, plus somewhat un- 
favorable price comparisons with Wis- 
consin, when the freight rate is taken 
into consideration, cut down the poten- 
tial business considerably. 


SALMON — The salmon market re- 
mains extremely quiet and firm as to 
price. Tall reds are unobtainable, tall 
medium reds are quoted at from $20.00 
to $21.00 and tall pinks at $16.00 with 
tall chums at $15.00. %s medium reds 
are quoted at about $12.50, with 1% reds 
at $15.00 and pinks at $10.00. 
Puget Sound sockeyes are selling a little 
bit here with prices generally running 
from $16.00 to $17.00 f.0.b. the Coast. 
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Its pays to use 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER VHPF 


The Original 
Starter Solution and Nutritional Spray 
VHPF is a complete plant food containing 
all necessary major and minor elements plus 
hormones scientifically compounded for opti- 
mum results, It can be used in transplant- 
ers, spray and irrigation equipment. 
If you spray or dust 
You should know about the complete 


MILLER line of Insecticides, Fungicides and 
Weed Killers. \ 


Write for descriptive booklets and prices 
or see your nearest dealer. 
MILLER CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CORP. 
1000 South Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 


TOMATOES — The tomato market 
continues rather quiet, with a few signs 
of softness which the trade attributes 
generally to the fact that growers must 
be paid on December ist, so that some 
packers are inclined to force sales rather 
than depend on bank credit for this 
operation. No. 2 good quality extra 
standard tomatoes are reported to be 
available at prices ranging from $1.35 to 
$1.50, with No. 2 standards at around 
$1.25. No. 10 extra standard of very 
good quality are still being sold at $7.00 
f.o.b. factory. 46 oz. fancy tomato juice 
continues to be quoted at around $2.25, 
with other prices ranging down as low as 
about $1.95 with, the quality varying ac- 
cordingly. 14 oz. fancy catsup is going 
at $1.45 and 14 oz. extra standard re- 
ported at about $1.35. No. 10 extra 
standard catsup is reported to have been 
sold here at $9.00 f.o.b. factory. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Pack And Stock Statistics — Routine 

Movement—Good Demand For Fruit Nectar 

—Apple Sauce Pack Over—Improved Tone 

On Tomatoes—Rain Aids Spinach Crop— 

New Price Schedule For Tuna Fishermen— 
Sardines Firming. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Cal., Dec. 1, 1949 


STATISTICS—Statistics covering the 
1949 packs of fruits and vegetables con- 
tinue to be released and there are now 
but a few items on which detailed reports 
have not been made. 


Also, the listing of 
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stocks on hand, sold and unsold, has been 
resumed, now that the canning season js 
at an end. Old-time members of the 
trade comment on the change from 
former years when the pack figures were 
not available until long after the close of 
the season and when stock on hand was a 
matter of guesswork. 


FRUIT PACKS—The Canners League 
of California has brought out a report 
placing the pack of cling peaches at 16,- 
545,940 cases, figured on a No. 2% basis. 
These figures have come from the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board and are still listed 
as preliminary. The pack of freestone 
peaches was 1,499,127 cases. The packs 
of fruit cocktail, fruits for salad and 
mixed fruits are listed as preliminary 
figures, but any changes will be minor. 
They are: Fruit cocktail, 6,131,700 cases; 
fruits for salad, 729,873 cases, and mixed 
fruits, 436,274 cases. 


STOCKS — On November 1, canner 
stocks of cling peaches amounted to 11,- 
867,104 cases, of which 6,808,606 were 
unsold; freestone peaches totaled 1,109,- 
950, of which 572,948 were unsold; fruit 
cocktail, 6,082,075, with 3,788,640 unsold; 
fruits for salad, 746,077 cases, unsold 
487,310, and mixed fruits, 438,071 un- 
sold, 416,783. Apricots on hand totaled 
1,941,471 cases, of which 1,127,068 were 
unsold, and sweet cherries, 316,210, with 
205,543 unsold. The cling peach stocks 
on hand included 357,905 cases of un- 
shipped Government purchases. 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
California canned fruits is now largely 
on a routine basis, with shipments sug- 
gesting that there are many distributors 
still limiting orders to care for needs but 
30 or 60 days in advance. Volume is 
keeping up well, with the market firming 
on some items. The headaches of can- 
ners are less pronounced than a month 
or two ago and offerings of lots at less 
than the regular price are becoming 
limited. Even cling peaches, which were 
a large pack, are developing shortages 
on some sizes and grades, with prospec- 
tive buyers being called upon to do some 
shopping around to get requirements 
filled. This is especially true in No. 10s, 
with pie and water fruit in light supply. 


NECTARS — The demand for fruit 
nectars has again fooled some canners 
who are now wishing they had larger 
stocks, especially of the 5% oz. size. 
During the past 30 days the market on 
apricot, peach and pear nectars has 
strengthened and prices are now 82% 
cents on pear nectar, and 85 cents on 
both peach and apricot. Since it will! be 
fully nine months before new pack will 
be available, the trade seems to feel that 
a very close cleanup is in prospect. 


APPLE SAUCE—The canning of Cali- 
fornia apple sauce has about come to an 
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end and the early movement of the fin- 
ished product has been such that canners 
and distributors are more optimistic than 
when the season was at its height. It 
has been estimated that about 500,000 
cases of new pack has been sold, or about 
one-half of the 1949 output. Apple sauce 
of mixed varieties is selling at $1.15 for 
No. 303 and $1.22% for No. 2, with 
Gravensteins commanding $1.25 for No. 
303 and $1.40 for No. 2, these prices 
f.o.b. California shipping points. 


TOMATOES—Tomato canning is over 
for the season, except for a few isolated 
exceptions. The last report of deliveries 
to processors placed these at 1,037,006 
tons, with but about 7 tons during the 
last week. The market continues to show 
an improved tone throughout the list, 
without any changes in quotations. Cat- 
sup is definitely moving more freely and 
there has been improved buying of to- 
mato paste, following news from the 
Orient that buyers there are planning 
the purchase of about 100,000 cases. 


SPINACH—A few lots of spring pack 
California spinach have moved of late at 
top list or $1.30 for No. 2s, $1.60 for No. 
2's and $5.25 for No. 10s. Some winter 
pack is quoted at the same prices. The 
general rain that visited California 
earlier in the season aided the spinach 


crop, but it is still too early to estimate 
the probable size of the pack. 


TUNA—A new schedule of prices to 
be paid fishermen for tuna has been 
brought out by California canners, but 
these do not differ much from those pre- 
vailing for some time, being $310 a ton 
for yellowfin, $300 for bluefin and $290 
for skipjack. Heavy catches have brought 
joy to fishermen but canners are not so 
happy, because of the low prices prevail- 
ing on the pack. Eastern canners are 
writing their California bretheren ask- 
ing how they can pay such large prices 
for fish and sell the canned product so 
cheaply. Prevailing prices on white meat 
albacore are $14.50 for fancy halves, 
$13.50 for standard, and $12.50 for 
grated. Light meat tuna sells at $13.50 
for fancy, $12.50 for standard, $10.50 
for chunks and flakes, and $10.00 for 
grated. 


SARDINES — California sardines are 
now being held a little firmer, with can- 
ning curtailed by difficulties with fisher- 
men over price and with foggy weather 
interfering with operations. It is con- 
sidered doubtful if any 1’s tall natural 
can be had for less than $4.00 a case, or 
any 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce under 
$6.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Lower—Pack Trend Up- 
ward—Frozen Stocks Higher—Oyster Har- 
vest Large—Wildlife Service To Study 
Gulf Fisheries. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 2, 1949 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 
this section had a drop of 2,717 barrels 
last week over the previous week as 15,- 
119 barrels were produced the previous 
week and 12,402 barrels last week. The 
eanneries in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama received 2,069 less barrels 
shrimp last week than the previous one 
and the amounts were 5,530 barrels the 
previous week and 3,461 barrels last 
week. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 25, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 5,767 barrels, including 3,034 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,281 
barrels, including 427 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 117 barrels; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 215 barrels and Texas 
5,022 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 539,040 pounds, and 


Easier to meet consumer demand for 
uniformity in canned foods if uniform 
size salt crystals are 


\ / 


\\ 
a\\ ) ! Y More and more food processors are reporting that uniform quality is 
maintained in foods whena salt with uniform sizecrystals is used incanning. 
Such a salt is Worcester Salt—because Worcester Salt is made from 
crystals graded for size, not too fine nor too coarse, but just the size that 
9 out of 10 recipes were created for. It is manufactured under exacting 
conditions, so its purity is guaranteed. And Worcester Salt has full salt 
flavor that brings other foods to flavor peak. 
Take a tip from the leaders in the industry and try Worcester Salt. You'll 


agree that this is the salt that brings out the best in food flavor. 
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MARKET NEWS 


were approximately 2,993,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 49,390 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 21,385 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending November 19, 
1949 which brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 489,169 standard cases as against 
452,318 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 

The following other data for the pre- 
vious periods are on a calendar year 
basis and includes South Atlantic and 
Gulf States only. 


1948............56 Plants packed 558,870 Standard cases 
T 43 Plants packed 472,333 Standard cases 
1946............38 Plants packed 522,130 Standard cases 
1945...........34 Plants packed 214,971 Standard cases 


..43 Plants packed 561,649 Standard cases 
Shrimp vessels were tied-up in Texas 

for four or five days because of price 

dispute which ended November 14. 


748 OYSTER HARVEST LARGEST 
SINCE 745 


OYSTERS — The following is quoted 
from The Mobile Register of November 
26, 1949: 


“MONTGOMERY—(AP)—Alabama’s 
oyster harvest was larger during the last 
fiscal year than in any year since 1944- 
45, says Conservation Director Bert E. 
Thomas. 

Tongers took 97,346 barrels of the 
bivalves from Alabama waters during 
the year ended September 30, records of 
the seafoods division headquarters at 
Bayou la Batre show. That is an in- 
crease of 27,708 barrels over the harvest 
for 1947-48 and of 22,645 barrels over 
the 1946-47 figure. 

During the year, 73,462 barrels of seed 
oysters were planted, compared with 18,- 
950 barrels in 1947-48, and with 19,040 
the year before that. 


The number of barrels of oyster shells 
planted during the year — 22,286 — ex- 
ceeded the total planted during the two 
previous years. 

The shrimp harvest of 9,001 barrels 
was disappointing. Production was 13,- 
691 in 1947-48, 12,406 in 1946-47, and 
16,283 in 1945-46. 

The state’s biggest shrimp crop was 
harvested in 1941-42 when 21,092 bar- 
rels were taken. 

The division’s revenue from collection 
of shrimp and oyster taxes rose to $4,001 
from the previous year’s $3,305. State 
law requires that persons removing oys- 
ters from the state’s coastal waters pay 
a tax of 3 cents on each barrel while 
shrimpers are taxed 12 cents for each 
barrel removed.” 


FISHERIES STUDY—A news item 
in The Mobile Register of November 26, 
1949 is quoted here below: 


“WASHINGTON — (AP) —A major 
fisheries hunt in the Gulf of Mexico—the 
first search of its kind to be made—will 
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be started late next month by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Albert M. Day, services director, an- 
nounced Friday the project, to explore 
and develop off-shore fisheries in the 
Gulf, will be undertaken by the 100-foot 
service vessel Oregon. 

The vessel hunted unsuccessfully for 
albacore tuna off the Alaskan coast last 
summer and is due in the Gulf about 
December 20 from Seattle by way of the 
Panama Canal. 

Day said the Oregon, carrying a crew 
of seven and two engineer-biologists, will 
make its headquarters as Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. 

The ship will work closely with the 
fishing industry, the Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, and representa- 
tives of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, Day said. 

Fisheries experts expect the Gulf sur- 
vey to reveal substantial new deep water 
shrimp grounds, new menhaden resources 


and possible species of tuna than can _ 


be exploited, he added. 

The Oregon also hopes to develop new 
resources of red snapper, Spanish mack- 
erel, flat fish and king mackerel. 

The agency has. a new vessel under 
construction at Tacoma, Washington, to 
replace the Oregon in exploration of 
Northern waters next summer.” 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


GLENN BIESECKER 
RECUPERATING 


Glenn A. Biesecker, for many years as- 
sociated with Paul Paver & Associates, 
Chicago food brokers, is making a. fine 
recovery from a major operation which 
he recently underwent at Mayo Brothers 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. Sur- 
geon specialists indicate that the opera- 
tion will eliminate a chronic difficulty 
from which he has been suffering for 
several years and he hopes to be back 
on the job about the middle of December. 


LaFLEUR PROMOTIONS 


George Deveau and Arthur Peters, 
who had been doing retail specialty work 
for the Carl LaFleur Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut food brokers, have been 
promoted to positions of jobbing sales- 
men. 


ORR BUYS BUSINESS 


Robert Orr & Co., Nashville wholesale 
grocers, has purchased the stock, build- 
ing, and good will of M. E. Derryberry 
Co., wholesale grocers of that city. The 
deal, as jointly announced by Walton 
Cunningham, president of Robert Orr & 
Co., and M. E. Derryberry, involves a 
consideration of about $600,000. 
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NEW ENGLAND FISH APPOINTS 
BROKERS 


New England Fish Company, Seattle, 
Washington canners of salmon, tuna and 
crab, have announced the appointment 
of three new brokers to handle their line 
in the respective territories. They are 
Crevier, Larsen & Company of Boston; 
Elggren & Thompson, Salt Lake City; 
and Carl Shorter Company, Memphis. 


RETIRES 


Samuel F. Linden has retired from ac- 
tive association with The Martin Pack- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J. distributors of 
canned meat products. 


JOBBER DIES 


Wilbur H. Abbott, engaged in the 
wholesale grocery business at Brenham, 
Texas, for many years, died last week. 


DROPS COMPLAINT 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
discontinued, without prejudice, its com- 
plaint charging the Van Camp Sea Food 
Co., Inc., California canners, with viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act in con- 
nection with the sale of canned tuna. 

The complaint was dismissed because 
Van Camp has discontinued the alleged 
discriminations in price and in services, 
the FTC announcement stated. 

Commissioner William A. Ayres dis- 
sented from the decision. 

The commission said the record in the 
case discloses that under contracts, Van 
Camp sold and delivered canned tuna to 
Kroger at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $1.25 per case below the prices it 
charged competing customers for canned 
tuna of like grade and quality. 

In addition, the record shows that 
Kroger obtained delivery without charge 
from Van Camp warehouse stocks, the 
FTC said, while other customers were 
required to pay 5 cents or 10 cents per 
case for delivery from the same ware- 
houses. Van Camp, the FTC said, also 
permitted Kroger a period of time in ex- 
cess of other customers in which to re- 
ceive the benefit of the 1% percent cash 
discount. 

In dismissing the complaint the com- 
mission said: “It appears that the dis- 
criminatory practices . . . were discon- 
tinued about March, 1939, at which time 
respondent terminated deliveries of tuna 
under the aforesaid contracts and that 
said practices are not likely to be re- 
sumed. Under these circumstances, the 
commission is of the opinion that no use- 
ful purpose will be served by proceeding 
further in the matter at this time . . .” 

The FTC reserved the right “to take 
such further action at any time in the 
future as may be warranted by the then 
existing circumstances.” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1949—45th Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 

DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Peanut Butter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Fifth An- 
nual Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 12-17, 1949 — Canners 
Short Course, University of Maryland, 
Department of Horticulture, College 
Park, Md. 


DECEMBER 18-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, At- 
lantice City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 3, 1950— 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Indus- 
try, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1950—Canners and 
Frozen Food Packers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1950—42nd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. . 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

MARCH 13-24, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


The Seventh Edition of 


BALTIMORE 2, 


Canner 
should 
have a 
Cowrse in 
this 
work” 2, 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
td book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
Pe of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
20S.GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.40-1.55 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2...... 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., No. 2.......... 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, Gr., 2 8V....0.0c000 2.15 
4 sv. 1.65 
5 sv. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10, Fey., Cut, 23 sv... 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv. 7.50 
Std., 5 sv. 6.25 
OzARKS 
Std., Cut, No. 2 wee 0521.15 
Be: Oat B 1.25-1.30 
TExAs 
Whole, No. 2, Fey., 3 sv.......2.00-2.10 
4 sv. 1.70 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 6.50 
Std. 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 80% ar... 1.30-1.35 
No. 303, 60 to 80¢% er.....1.30-1.45 
BD: 10.00-10.50 
Wis., No. 308, Tiny gr. ..............2.65 
Small 2.30 
2.05 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.55 
Medium 2.20 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 2....1.75 
West Coast, Gr., No. 303....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
No. 2.25-2.50 
No. 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2..........1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 4.25 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.25 
15/0 1.55 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........... -95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2............ -90 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2 .......... -95 
Fey., No. 10 4.50 
22 


CORN 
MIDWEST 


Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.35-1.50 


No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 12 oz. Vac. ......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 303 -95-1.00 
No. 2 1,151.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 10 6.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.30-1.40 
No. 1 -95 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
-95-1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., No. 2 1.00-1.1 
EAst 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.55 
No. 303 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 808 ....... -1.00-1.10 
No. 10. 7.00-7.25 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.35-1.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., 280 
No. 303 9521.05 
1.05-1.15 
No. 10 6. 50- 7.00 
-80 
95 
No. 2 . 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
1.75 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 
Ex. Std. 1.20 
Std. 1.00 
No. 2, Std., 1.10 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded eee 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 10...... 
Ex Std., 3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv. 
5 sv. 
7.00-7.25 
No. 10, Std., Ungraded........6.25-6.50 
New York, SWEETS 
3 sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Be. O08; OV. 1.25-1.30 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
1.0744-1.121%4 
5 sv. 1 —_ 1.074% 
No. 303, Std., 3 sv.. 00-1.05 
2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.65-1.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .....0001.25-1.85 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
3 sv 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
6.00-6.25 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
No. 2 1.65 
5 sv. 1.40 
Ungraded 1.55 
Wo. BOB, Tix. Btd., 1.15 
4 sv. 1.10 
5 sv. 1.60 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. ........ 5.75-6.00 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv. . 


No. 2, Std., 5 sv. ... 
No. 10, Std., 5 sv. ..... 


NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 


POTATOES, Sweet 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq.....1.85-2.00 
No, 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

Dry, No. 2% . w1.70-1.80 
5.50-6.25 

No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

No. 10 3.90 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%%........1.05-1.15 
No. 10 3.50-3.70 

SPINACH 

No. 10 5.25-6.50 

No. 214 1.60 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.10-1.15 
1.45-1.50 

1.05 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States, Std., No. 1.......... .75- .80 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
1.55-1.65 


95 
1.30-1.45 

95 


No. 10 .. 
Ex. Std., No. 1 


Midwest, Fey., No. 2 ...... 
2.00=2.25 
No. 10 7.25 
1.25-1.35 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 


Pa. Fey., Wh., No. 2 
Ex. Btd., Mo. 2 


Std., No. 2 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 1.20-1.25 

No. 2 1.15 

No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1001.80 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Md., Fey., 14 02. 5001.60 

Mid-West, 14 02., 1.50 

Ex. Std. 1.35 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

No. 10 7.75 

Pa., No. 2 1.421% 
No. 10 7.35-7.75 


N. W., No. 10, Sl. . 00-7.50 
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APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., Pa., VaA., MIDWEST 


Fey., No. 1.10-1.15 
No, 2 1.25-1.35 


Calif., Fey., No. 303 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 .... 9.50 
Choice, No. 2.35-2.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 
Fey., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled.......... 2.70 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled.......... 2.50 
Choice, Wh., 2.15 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 2.95-3.15 
-10.60 
. 2% 2.90-3.05 
Me 10 10.20 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.85-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
Choice, No. 2.10-2.35 
-7.40-7.50 
Std., No. 2% -1.90-2.00 
6.75-6.85 
PEARS 


Calif. Bart., Fey., No, 21%4..2.85-8.00 
Choice, No. 244 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 1.02% 
AGB OB. 2.40 
Calif. NO. 5001.55 
46 oz. 3.25-3.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz, 2.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 90 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 4.45-4.65 
+0201 502.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 
12 oz. 
1.05-1.10 
2.15-2.40 
Calif., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.25-2.3214 
No. 10 4.15-4. 25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% OZ. 5.50 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............ Nominal 
Y's 15.00 
Med. Red., No. 1 T............ 20.50-21.00 
Pink, No. 1 T. 
¥%’s, Fiat ..... 
Chums, No. 1 T... 
Sockeye, No. 1 T 25.1 
14's 16.00-! 7.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil Keylers .......... 7.00-7.50 


Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.00 


SHRIMP 

3.95-4.25 
Large 4.50-4.65 
Jumbo 4.60-4.95 

TUNA—PEeEr CASE 
Fey., White, 48/14's 14,50 
Grated 12.50 
Fey., Light meat, 13.50 
Std. 2,50 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Usea 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a genera] line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 Mojonnier #90 Stainless Steel Auto. Rotary 
Vacuum Fillers, 14 spout; Rebuilt Wrap Around Labelers for 
#1 to#10 cans; Reconditioned 60 gal. and 80 gal. Stainless 
Clad Jacketed Kettles; 4 Horizontal Retorts; Ayars 8-pocket 
Pea and Bean Fillers for 300 x 407 cans. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. : 


FOR SALE—One Stokes and Smith Model M & T Semi- 
Automatic Top and Bottom Sealer complete with Gravity Flow 
Seales; One Retort Crane with Electric Hoist. Martin H. Cope 
Co. Rheems, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
met. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 

W ANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 10 cans. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 49124, 
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WANTED—Two Gooseneck Elevators with 8” to 10” Perfo 
rated Buckets 12’ to 18’ long; one Metal Picking Table 24” by 
10’-12’ long; in good serviceable condition. Plymouth Canning 
Co., Ine., Plymouth, Ind. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for small Tomato Canning Plant in 
Illinois. Adv. 49125, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Have College education. Fifteen years with one company. Qual- 
ified in packing dry lines, tomatoes and pumpkin. Adv. 49128, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced fresh vegetable packer 
desires position as Plant Manager, Foreman or Field Man. Best 
of references. Adv. 49129, The Cannning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ne 


FOOD EXECUTIVE with 20 years experience is interested 
in purchasing a small food manufacturing plant or providing 
additional working capital for expansion or broadening of 
markets. Prefer plant in Tri-State area or vicinity. Adv. 
49127, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Canning Plant 


Located in Western Maryland on main line of B & O railroad. 
New modern buildings. Equipped for Peas, Whole Grain Sweet 
Corn and Green Beans. Two 165 h.p. Boilers; steam Modine 
Heaters in warehouse; 2 private side tracks; 30,000 sq. ft. floor 
space; 30 carload can loft: ample water supply; cheap labor and 
fuel supply. Ideal location for quality vegetables. Altitude of 
3,000 ft. assures a cool, moist growing season. Will help finance 
qualified persons. 


MT. LAKE CANNING COMPANY, INC., 
MT. LAKE PARK, MD. Phone: Oakland, Md. 30 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MAKE ALL YOUR CORN FANCY 
WITH THE MORRAL COMBINA- 
TION CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE FOR OVER-MATURED 
CORN 


The latest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


aims LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


——SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A man, seated in the dentist’s chair, heard a radio 
blaring. “Would it be possible,” he asked the dentist, 
“to stop that radio? I know 6 teeth have to come out 
but I don’t want it done to the tune of ‘The Yanks are 
Coming’.” —South African Forum 


“T believe,” said the bride, “in a perfect understand- 
ing between a man and wife. I intend to make my 
husband understand that he no longer can do whatever 
he pleases.” —Flight Time 


Teacher: How old would a person be who was born 
in 1894? 
Johnny: Man or woman? 


A rich old lady was paying her nephew’s college bills, 
and her visitor asked her if it was expensive. 

“Well,” said the aunt, “languages run pretty high. 
My check this month covered $10 for English, $20 for 
Latin, and $110 for Scotch.” 


Tommy came home proudly from his first day at 
school. 

“What did you learn in school?” asked his mother. 

“Nothing,” said Tommy; then, seeing the look of dis- 
appointment on her face, he added, ‘‘but I learned.a lot 
during recess!” 


He had been courting the girl for ten years, calling 
on her every Wednesday and Saturday night. 

“Why,” someone asked him, “don’t you marry her?” 

“If I did,” he answered, “I wouldn’t have anywhere 
to go those evenings.” 


The conductor was perplexed. “Who on earth,” he 
sputtered, “would want to steal a Pullman ladder?” 

Just then, the curtains parted and a little old lady 
poked her head through cautiously. ‘Porter,’ she 
whispered, “you may use mine if you like. I won't 
need it until morning.” 


When a woman driver puts her hand out, you may be 
sure of one thing—the window is open. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. we Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cae Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Compe Hoopeston, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ee Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. mg Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Sore. Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gy Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, » Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ine., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. As Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. eg > Hoopeston, Ill. 
n 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., anapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder'Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ioties Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., oe Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

chy. em. Corp., ton, Tl 

A. K. Robins & Co., ina. eg Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg > Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co.; Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N Y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., hee. Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill : 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. a 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, ° 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ied Co., Wi Md. | 
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WHERE TO BUY. 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba?timore, Md 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cosp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ‘Tndienapelie, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York ag 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., S 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Through long experience Pfizer has evolved meth- 
ods assuring “Laboratory Quality” in fine food 
chemicals produced in commercial quantities. But 
our responsibility does not end there, as quality 
must be maintained after production and prior 
to shipping. 

In order to maintain constantly the high stand- 
ards of Pfizer Quality many chemicals are stored 
in the new, ultra-modern “warehouse without win- 
dows” in Brooklyn, N. Y¥. One whole floor of this 
new warehouse is completely temperature- and 
humidity - controlled. It provides 532,450 cubic 
feet of storage space or as much air conditioning 
as would be required for over 50 average 6-room 
houses! 

When Pfizer chemicals are provided with such 
consistent protection in storage to match uniform- 
ity in manufacture, it is no wonder these quality 
chemicals contribute to the consistent uniformity 
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CONTROL” 


Protects Quality... Insures Uniformity 


of flavor, appearance and texture of many fine 
food products. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flush- 
ing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, IIll.; 605 Third Street, San 
Francisco 7, Calif. 


Pfizer Products for the Food Industry 


CITRIC ACID © TARTARIC ACID 
SODIUM CITRATE © CREAM OF TARTAR 
CALCIUM CITRATE ¢ VITAMINS 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 4849 
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We are grateful for 
this opportunity to express our 
appreciation and extend 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


with cordial good wishes for your success 


and happiness in the years ahead. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 West Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Geaas Sweet Cor 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS SERVE 


ERS 
THE NATION * 


